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Julien Delmour’s Relation of his own Adventures. 
By Madame de Gealis. 


“ J Am the son of a confectioner who resided in the Rue des Lom- 

bards, where I was born in the year 1767. My father’s shop 
was next to the sign of the Faithful Shepherd, and held the first rank 
in this street, so famous for its sugar plums, and brilliant to the eyes 
of children, during the eve and first day of every year. 

“« No infancy wasever more happily passedthan mine; the idol 
of my parents, it will be readily supposed that I. never wanted for 
playthings or sweetmeats, From the early age of six, I manifested 
a decided preference for the trade ofa confeetioner; and as daily 
protits were found to accrue from this employment, I gave myself up 
to it with ardour, and even at that age knew how to crisp almonds 
and makecracknels, from which my father foretold that his son 
would become uncommonly industrious, while my mother flattered 
herself that I should in the end cause the reputation of our shop to 
surpass that of the Faithful Shepherd. ‘This idca delighted. her 
extremely, as the fame of that much frequented house had lung been 
a source of inexpressible grief to her. 

“* Flaxen hair, which curled naturally, anda fine complexion, 
gave me such a character jor beauty, that one of my uncles, a butcher 
in Rue St. Martin, my mother's brother, proposed me to another of 
the trade, as a capital subject to be mounted on the fat ox on Shrove 
Tuesday. 1 was then seven years old, but so small for my age that 
I scarcely appeared more than five. Pursuant to my uncle’s proposal, 
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they dressed me up ina fine tinselled suit,a ¢rown of roses decked 
my head ; and, having placed me or-one of the finest oxen in France, 
which had been previously ornamented with a profusion of garlands 
and flowers for the occasion, | proudly traversed the principal streets 
of Paris, tollowed by along procession to the sound of numerous 
instruments, and cheered by the acclamations of an immense 
multitude ; nor do I think any victor ever appeared in public with 
moie heartfelt joy or redl satisfaction than J did, during this favourite 
national ceremony. In passing through the Rue de Grenelle, I 
recognised the Marchioness d’Inglar’s children, who often came to 
our shop; they were now accompanied by their mother, and looking 
out of a lower window to see the procession pass. The Marchioness 
was so charmed with my appearance, that she senta message to my 
father, next day, desiring he would send nie to her house, as she 
wished to have a nearer view of me. The Marchioness d’Inglar was 
attached to the court, and one of our best customers. My father 
having requested the poct, who made the charades, rebusses, and 
other devices which enveloped our sweetmeats, to compose a neat 
compliment in verse, | not only got it by heart, but was very suc- 
cessful in its recital. On appearing before her she repeatedly 
embraced me, and then turning to her temale companion, said, ** We 
have a Cupid at last.” She next addressed my father, who had 
brought me, and informed him, that, wishing to give the Marquis, 
her husband, a fete on the first of May following, she had selected 
me for the purpose of personating the part of Cupid. ‘This proposition 
was joyfully accepted, and it was agreed that the Marchioness should 
take me into the country with her at the end of April.” 

In this family, Julien, by his docility and beauty, becomes such a 
favourite, that he 1s allowed to share inthe lessons of the children, 
Eusebius and kdile, in whom he sees, at that happy age when dis- 
tinctions of rank make no difference in the feelings of play-mates, 
only an affectionate brother and sister. His father is at first a little 
afraid that Greek and Latin will somewhat interfere with cracknels 
and almonds; but, however, he becomes willing to believe that it is 
possible to join the uftle and the dulce; ‘and dying soon after, Julicn 
finds occasion for abl the philosophy his learning can. supply him 
with, to enable him to bear the loss of so kind a parent; by whose 
removal he is reduced to the necessity of choosing between the em- 
ployments of two uncles, oneof whom is the butcher, the other a 
jeweller. The latter he prefers, not only on accouni of his being 
more connected with the fine arts, and with agreeable customers, 
but also from his being the worthier and better behaved of the two. 

Julien now, to bis confectionary and classics, adds a knowledge of 
ornamental drawing, particularly forcameos, which becomes very 
useful to him. His intimacy with the: noble family of d’Inglar 
continues, and his adventures begin to thicken upon him. We shall 
not, however, give any analysis of the story of this Novel, but shall 
content ourselves with laying such extracts before our readers, from 


different parts of it, as may enable them to form their own opinion 
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respecting the style and general merits ofthe work. Inthe family 
circle of the Marchioness, a Mademoiselle de Versec, a single lady 
of forty, plays a very conspicuous part. Julien’s uncle, the jeweller, 
was invited to some of the festivities which the gteat were at that 
time, with more condescension than we have been accustomed to give 
them credit for, in the habit of making, as a sort of excuse, by which 
those whose rank did not allow them that privilege at any other 
time, might at those public festivals share in their pleasures, and 
enjoy the spectacle of their magnificence. . Mademoiselle de Versec, 
struck with his portly appearance, respectful demeanour, and_ the 
report of his great wealth, is suddenly so far imbued with the virtue 
of humility, that she resolves to do him the honour of accepting his 
hand, provided her atiractions may be found sufficiently powerful to 
induce him to offer it. 

“ By a coincidence, which forcibly struck Mademoiselle de Versec, 
for whom every thing was a presage, the Marchioness returned to 
Paris on the second of November, the eve of my uncle's fete, for 
celebrating the day of his patron, St. Benigne, a name which, though 
by no means romantic enough for a lover, is very well suited toa 
husband. . It was a practice with Mademoiselle de Versec to ask all 
her acquaintances whattheir Christian names were; she did not 
fail to put the same question to my uncle: and, on hearing. him 
pronounce the name of Benigne, she seemed quite amazed,exclaiming, 
that nothing could be more extraordinary, as St. Benigne was the 
Patron of Dijon, the city in which she was born! So that, when the 
Marchioness announced her iatention of returning to the capital on 
the above day, a marvellous concurience of extraordinary circum- 
stances induced Mademoiselle de Versec to believe, that heaven had 
openly declared in favour of the union she was so anxious to form. 
She therefore hastened. to send my uncle an enormous bouquet of ever 
lastings, and although hedid not appear to see through her design, in 
the selection of this flower, he did not feel the’ less sensible of her 
obliging remembrance. Having called to see him several times, he 
became so emboldened by her condescension and kindness, that Made- 
moiselle de Versec was at length asked to dine with us. A day being 
fixed, the Abbe Desforges, and many of my uncle’s most respectable 
friends, were invited to meet her, and amongst the restea_ rich mer- 
chant, with whom Benigne was very intimate, his wife,their daughter 
Sophie, an extremely pretty girl, and a gentleman employed in the 
finances, who was to receive her land in a fortnight. My uncle had 
a good cook, and a capital cellar, so that the dinner was beth ex 
cellent in its kind, and very well served, on plate. There was a fine 
almond cake, and a large display of dricd sweetmeats for the dessert, 
which had been sent by my mother; to ail these was added an 
abundant supply of ices, from a celebrated coffee house in the neigh. 
bourhood. As politics had not yet been introduced at dinner tables, 
the repast was animated by mutual ¢ordiality and frankness ; the 
healths of the ladies, and other tricnds, were drank ; in fact, we con- 
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versed, laughed, and were highly amused. Benigne had taken the 
gallant precaution to purchase asmall English piano-forte, which 
was placed in the drawing room ; to this, Mademoiselle de Versec 
sat down, without much pressing, and, assuming a triumphant air, 
continued to play voluntarily for several minutes, during which she 
occasionally lifted’ up her eyes to heaven, as if to catch its inspiration 
although she merely repeated a series of themes that were long since 
learned by heart, and which I had heard at leasta thousand times 
before. All the party secretly wishing tohear the end of these in- 
sipid preludes, nevertheless praised their ingenious combinations : 
after the fascinating debut terminated, we were condemned to the 
ennui of hearing two Sonatas, by Clementi, each composed of three 
parts, an adagio, presto, and rondeau, two rigadoons, and an inter- 
minable overture, all of which were most wretchedly executed, as 
the fair performer, wishing to surpass herselfin brilliancy, only did 
so by her extravagance. Having, at length, arrived at the cantabile, 
and complained ofan obstinate cold, which was accompanied by 
some forced coughing, she began, in a most doleful strain, that fine 
air from the opera of ‘Tom Jones,“ Love where is then thy Power !” 
Then casting some sly and passionate looks at my uncle, changed 
the air, and gave vent to the following verse of a song, well known in 


those days : 
Ah, how my heart sighs for my beautiful swain ; 
Yet, how can I him of my passion apprise ? 
Then, torturing Love, at least tell him my pain, 
And bear him this message,—“ Ah, how my heart sighs.” 


“ My uncle, who had no idea of being the beautiful swain, did not 
by any means comprehend the sentimental application of this love- 
sick ditty: but he was amazed at the expression of the. sougstress, 
who was so much overpowered at the end, that she declared herself 
unable to sing another line. Upon which Mademoiselle Sophie, 
yielding to the wishes of my uncle, sang in her turn, and ina voice 
so pure and clear, that it was worthy of one of Richer’s best pupils. 
This evidently annoyed the former player, who did not, however, 
suffer her chagrin to assume the appearance of jealousy, and she 
had no rival to fear, as Sophie was already publicly betrothed.” 

Mademoiselle de Versec’s accomplishments not producing exactly 
the end she desired, she is contented to cajole the worthy jeweller 
into marrying her portionless niece, Matilda, in whom is pourtrayed 
to the life a vain, artful, intriguing French woman. In consequence 
of the French Revolution, Julien departs for England with his 
frends. 

In the French novel, Les Parvenus, of which this isa good trans- 
Jation, the style ispure. In both, the incidents, of course the same, 
ure interesting, Several ludicrous and amusing circumstances arise 
from the contrast between the noble and plebean families. In the 
end all are married, with the exception of the hero himself, who, for 
years, secretly attached to his patron’s married sister, is held in cor- 
respondence and platonics with her, while she is a wife; but no 
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sooner docs she become a widow, than, in a religious fit, to fulfil a 
prison vow, she sets off on a pilgrimage to the Hloly land !!! (rather 
a far fetched journey in the 19th century) and there, in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, writes a farewell letter to her old lover, whom she 
was to have married on her return ; giving her reasons for choosing 
to become anun instead of a bride, and’ showing how a former 
proinise to him is atsolved by a new one to’ Heaven. ‘This letter is 
found so convincing, that, subscribing ‘to all its sentiments, the 
deserted lover consoles himself by speedily finding a ‘fair substitute 
for the saint. All this is in true French keeping. 








IRISH RETALIATION, OR WITHDRAWING A BOW. 


*Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart. 
Morris. cea 


N R, O— is the kindest of human beings; but that kindness is 

so blended with susceptibility,that it is an incessant source of 
ecstacy and of agony to him ; and these two feelings are ‘often su 
closely allied, that they succeed each other as quickly as the flash 
and the fulmination of thunder. 

For instance, he is delighted to see an old friend (or frequently 
a much beloved new friend, for his impressions are as rapid and 
forcible as his impulses are quick and acute;) and he is ready to 
devour the object of regard. Ifa female, he is likely to strangle 
her with cordial embrace; if a male, you will sce his eyes 
speak volumes of benevolence, good fellowship, and selt devotion, He 
will run up to him quite breathless, almost shake his arm out of 
joint, stutter out “ My dear,” and find expressions quite inadequate 
to paint what he feels within. 

Then if he be in a mistake, he is fit to hang himself with despair ; 
or if the cold piece of clay with which he thus comes in contact 
draw back, recoil in heart, stare, wonder, adjust a frill or ruffle (for 
one must be ruffled by such a salute,) or pull up a cravat, withdraw 
a hand,and,like John Bull the monied man, stow it safely in a pocket, 
freezing him witha non intercourse look, then warm and generous 
Pat is apt to wish the party, if a lady, at the devil, or to apply the 
foot instead of the hand, and call him out, ita man—the very bro- 
ther whom he wore, fora few seconds in his heart. * My dearest 
creature !" soon changes into a * d—d_ prude ;’ or, £ My best of 
tellows, my second self, friend of my bosom, comrade of my youth, 
my revered patron,’ assumes the form of § ad—d conceited cox. 
comb, a proud arrogant scoundrel, a haughty Jack o’napes,’ or the 
like. 

Such transition from hot to cold, or rather from the temperate 
sunshine of May to the tropical thunder-gust of rage, er the vlisht- 
ing Sirocco wind of violent hostility, must uaturally produce a 
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mighty. conflict in the human breast ; and in no human bosom is it 
more potent than in that of the generousand benevolent Mr. O—, 
generous toa fault and benevolent ta a perfect forgetfulness of self. 

And here, if I may be permitted a digression, why does the young 
and unexperienced Hibernian often make bulls in word and in deed ; 
and, not unfrequenily,stammer in his delivery ? It is because passion 
outsails judgment, because his fancy is too quick to keep pace with 
his reficctive powers, because rapid conception seizes that object 
which. reason has not tme to digest. 

Into these snares does my friend Mr. O. incessantly fall; and no 
one suffers more severely from the self-punition of fruitless regret, and 
from the tardy ex-postfacts evidence of his sentence given, Soro 
conscientia but in foro sapentia, against himself. 

He once losta fiiend by kindly inquiring after his wife, who had 
made an Acteon of him, first by the head ornament presented, and 
secondly by presenting him to the dogs in the way of pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. At another time he got into a duel and received a 
wound, merely fur conforming his political creed (and, to use his 
own words, he had none,”*) to what he considered tobe his triend’s 
profession politique, but which he had changed in consequence of a 
golden dream. On the third occasion he was half bruised to death 
by the populace, for an act of disinterested and pure humanity. 
Seeing a carter beat his horse most unmercifully, he went up to him 
and expostulated with more than ordinary warmth. He enlarged 
to him on the cruelty of his conduct,and shewed him that it was im- 
possible for the poor, jaded, half-fed animal, to ascend the hill with 
so heavy a load, cruelly imposed upon’ his suffering’ back and 
wounded shoulders. Pat’s heart bled at the raw state of the dumb 
sufferer’s withers; and, putting his shoulder under the shafts, regard- 
less of his dress, or of the laughing multitude gathered round him, he 
swore that he would rather carry the load himself than allow the 
“* poor devil of a horse” (such were Mr. O,’s words) to struggle ano- 
ther second under it, recommending, in very strong terms, to the car- 
ter to put his shoulder on the opposite side, and thus to ease the 
panting animal. 

As this recommendation, however, partook more of the imperative 
than of the optative mood (Mr. O. being more given to the former 
than tothe latter) John the carman ran restive, and would neither 
lead nor drive. Not content with the positive advice to the man to 
give ease and assistance to the best, the humane Mr. O. passed to 
the comparative, making an ugly Irish paralicl between the latter 
and the former, in which the man lost greatly by the contrast. On 
this the carter got furious, and, on Mr. O.’s (indulging in tropes and 
figures) coming to the unsavoury similes of obstinate mule ! d—d ass, 
monster in human shape! &c. he opened the flood gates of bis abuse 
upon his accuser, called him a Jack-ass in his turn, told him that 


* In justice to Mr. O.’s political opinions and patriotism, it is but fair to state, 
that he knew nothing about parliamentary affairs ; neither did he care jor the ins 
1 the outs. 
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he and the horse might pull togetherif they liked it (a horse-laugh 
from the populace,) and ended by d ghis (Mr. Q.’s) country, 
which caused a second Jaugh and loud applause from some brother 
carters who had arrived on the spot. 

To have his humanity, his pride, and his country, “ though last 
not least,” but rather most in his deat love, attacked and wounded at 
the same time, was more than he could endure. Accordingly he 
collared the carter, broke his cane over his back, gave him a_ black 
eye, and knocked himdown. Atthis juncture the brother carters 
came into play, set upon Mr. O. left him speechless on the ground, 
his watch trampled under fvot, his hat lost, his clothes torn, his face 
disfigured ; and (as he struck the first blow) damages to pay for an 
assault. 

He had scarcely recovered from his bruises, when, riding in the 
Park, he passed the Carriage of a lady whom he had,the night before, 
in coming out of the Opera Llouse, extricated from the peril of a 
vicious pair of carriage horses. Ile was delighted at seeing the fair 
object whom he had delivered from danger; and, galloping up to the 
carriage, was inthe act of making his best bow, when she drew up 
the glass, and looked out of the opposite window, having been in- 
formed that Mr. O. was born in the land of potatoes, and was rapidly 
going through his fortune. 

He paused a second, and the catriage was nearly out of sight, 
when, putting spurs to his horse, he overtook, and stopped it, tapped 
at the window and said, “ Madam, I am come to withdraw my bow, 
and to say I’d'be very sorry to be better acquainted.” He then flew 
off, half pleased with his revenge, but as much disgusted with, as he 
had been tenderly interested for the lady the preceding evening. 

His last mal-adventure was with a parvenu, who, whilst without 
fortune, was very intimate with him, bat who, after coming into an 
immense estate, assumed consequence, and received him as coldly as 
he would have done a yesterday’s acquaintance. On my, friend's 
crying out, attheir rencontre, * My dear fellow! I ain overjoyed 
to meet you,” the other drew back, and replied, ‘ How do you do, 
Sir ? (the Sir very impressive.) “ How do I do?” exclaimed the Ili- 
bernian, “* why | do like a fool, in acknowledging you; it is making 
very free with myself (a pause) to beso intimate ; you’re just what I 
always took you for, (this was a practical bull, because he took him 
for a good fellow, else would he not have taken him to his friendship,) 
and yousha!l hear more from me to-morrow and be d—d to you.” 
I, however, persuaded him not tocall him out, but rather to treat 
him with future contempt, putting him in good humour with himself 
by repeating the following old epigram: 





When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free ; 
Ot late he’s grown brim-full of pride and pelf; 
You wonder that he don’t remember me ; 

Why so? you see he has forgot himself! 


Any one who knows the Irish Character will not be surprised at 
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his being easily reconciled to himself, and still more easily to his 
neighbour. -A joke, a look, a word, or a bumper, will do either 
at any lime. 

Tue Hermit 1x Lowpon 


Cel 
TOUR TO STOURHEAD. 
Continued from Page 262. 


Stourton, November 9, 1818. 
My Dear Cuartes, 


6 hn. rosy-fingered morn opened my curtains, and presénted me 
with a view illuminated with sunshine, the snow that fell yester- 
day evening having been washed away by showers in the night, 
which had likewise mollitied the air, and restored a parting farewell 
ofsummer. At this season of the year I never opened my eyes on 
a more lovely or enchanting scene ; for, to say nothing of the au- 
tumnal tints the remaining foliage wore, so abundantly scattered are 
the laurels and other evergreens over the grounds of Stourhead, that 
the withering hand of winter can scarcely be seen or felt. Wishing 
to avail ourselves of this gleam of sunshine, contrary to our usual 
habits, being both of us great loungers at breakfast, we hurried over 
that repast, having laid our plan so as to visit the remaining part 
of the house, agreeably to appointinent with the housekeeper, who 
shows it during her master’s absence, this morning ; and afterwards 
some of the home scenes of this charming place, which to see it as it 
deserves requires at least four or five days, and therefore we were re- 
solved not to put ourselves under any restraint as to time. We walked 
up from the inn of the village, and entered the turretted gateway ut 
the western lodge, and pursued the same apprcach to the house that 
we had taken before, On entering, we were soon attended by the 
gentlewoman who shows it, and were admitted into that part of the 
mansion appropriated to the family, to study, and to domestic com- 
forts. The first room you enter is a drawing-room, of the same di 
mensions with that containing the cabinet, having small paintings, but 
of an inferior order to those in the otber wing ; a door opens from it 
to a comfortable proportioned apartment, the usual dining parlour, 
the space for the sideboard being separated by columns. Itis hung 
with highly finished pictures in crayons; and within this, two smaller 
but clegant rooms, occupied by young Mr. Hoare ; the one as a 
library, and the other asa music room ; over the chimney-piece. of 
the first there is a very fine painting of the young gentleman when a 
child, playing, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in high preservation, and of 
which I think there has been a print. Another door from the draw- 
ing room we left, opens to the antechamber connecting it with the 
library, a most magnificent room, and suitably furnished with chairs, 
tables, and carpet, a l’antique, of the most classical pattern, having 
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one end lighted by three noble windows, opening to a retired lawn, 
where you see pheasants and hares sporting together as familiarly as 
if they were domesticated. Over the lower teir of windows, and 
filling all the semicircular space above, is a grand display of painted 
glass, with figures as large as life, representing the school of Athens, 
and executed by Mr.Egginton, of Birmingham. 'The celebrated design 
from which it is taken was painted in fresco, by Raphael d’Urbiro, 
on the wall of the Vatican palace at Rome ; and for composition 
and masterly execution has ever been esteemed one of the finest pro- 
ductions of that great master’s pencil. The right angle represents 
a groupe of an aged man, showing certain mathematical figures ona 
tablet, and explaining them to four young men, who are attending 
tw him with the strongest signs of admiration, Bramante, the archi- 
tect, is here poutrayed in the character of Archimedes, and the bind- 
most figure leaning over him is meant for Frederick Gonzago, Duke 
of Mantua. 

In the centre compartments are the characters of the following 
philosophers, viz. Pythagoras, Epictetus, Empedocles, and Terpander 
The most conspicuous of these is Pythagoras, who is engaged with 
eagerness in writing. Empedocles, looking over his book, and, appa- 
rently taking notes from it, Terpander ; and behind him the graceful 
figure in white of Francesco Mariadella Rovere, Duke of Urbino, 
form the pyramid of this group. 

On the other side, absorbed in contemplation, is Epictetus ; near 
the pedestal, and behind the head of E:mpedocles, is the beautiful 
profile of Aspasia. ‘The other characters in this fine group are un- 
known. 

In the left angle is the figure of the cynic Diogenes ; and in the 
-back ground is the head of Raphael and his master, Pietro Porguino. 
On the whole, nothing can be more highly appropriate to the situation 
it here occupies, than the form and subject of the painting. The 
collection of books is extensive, and systematically arranged, under 
the heads of “ Auctores Classici:” “ Antiquitates, Inscriptiones, Nu- 
mismata,” Foreign History ;” and “ British Topograhy.” ‘The collec” 
tion bath of Italian and British tohograpby is one of the completest in 
England. The chimney-piece, of white statuary marble, is a choice 
specimen of the powers of the chissel ; and the figures of the Muses, 
in the centre compartment of it are of the most delicate workmanship. 
Over the fire place is a fine portrait of Pietro Lando, Doge of Venice, 
in the year 1545, by ‘Titian ; and on cach side of ita series of most 
beautiful drawings, of buildings, pageants, and processions at Venice, 
by Canaletti. ‘The antechamber contains miscellaneous publications, 
and books of more general reference. 1 was informed (but this is a 
shocking anti-climax), that the basement story, for its character, as 
involving every comfort and convenience, is 2s well worth seeing as 
any part of the house ; and thatthe Baronet’s cellars are a model 
of perfection in that way, and are copiously furnished with the 
richest produce of the grape. 

Vor, 59. ae 
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Leaving the house, I fall into a walk leading towards the obelisk, 
which passing, I entered, through a gate on a grassy terrace of the 
most velvety sward I ever trod, extending for some miles, following the 
summit of a hill that bounds the vales which form the so much ad- 
mired pleasure grounds of Stourhead. The surface of this noble 
terrace is as level and fine asif it was mowed, from being constantly 
fed by a large flock of South down sheep wandering over it; and so 
clean, that it will not soil a lady’s silk shoe; in short, fora delight- 
ful promenade and ride in a carriage, or on horseback, [ may venture 
to say there is nothing to rival it in the kingdom. Its course is an 
easy sweep, which in point of breadth expands and contracts in 
different reaches. At the end of this sweeping line, at a point where 
it takes a sharper turn, stands Alfred’s Tower, a triangular building, 
erected by Henry Hoare, Esq. grandiather of the present Baronet, to 
commemorate the spot where it is suppused that Alfred, after he had 
long continued under a cloud, broke out and erected his standard 
successfully against the Danes ; and therefore to this day called 
King’s Settlebill, in token of that event. It is built of brick, one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and from its top, which we ascended to, 
commands one of the most extensive views, perhaps, in England; 
we saw Glastonbury ‘Tor, and into Wales, distinctly. In a Gothic 
niehe, over the door, is a statue of Alfred, and under it this iaserip- 
tion :-— 

Alfred the Great, 

A. D. 870, on this Summit 
Erected his Standard 
Against Danish Invaders, 

To him we owe the Origin of Juries, 
“te Establishment ot a Militia, 
The Creation of a Naval Force, 
Altred, the Light ot a benighted Age, 
Was a Philosopher and a Christian, 
The Father of his People 

The Founder of the Enylish 
Monarchy and Liberty. 


The character of Alfred I have ever contemplated with admiration 
and astonishment. To think that ina short hile, subject to hourly 
pain, harrased by formidable foes, and in the twilight of learning, he 
should have acquired so much knowledge, and carried into execution 
80 many patriotic plans, would almost exceed credibility, unless so 
indubitably attested. At approaching this illustrious monument, I 
felt an awful veneration, little short of sacred, and Jones, whose 

« Eye I saw in a fine brenzy rolling ” 
gave vent to his raptures in the following 
IMPROMPTU. 
Whoe'er thou art who dar’st approach this pile, 
And feelest not Uiy bosom all on theme, 
Boast as thou wilt alliance with this isle, 
Renounce thy title to a Briton’s naux 
For ‘tis to him whose image meets thine eye, 
the Christian hero, Alired that we owe 
Freedom and right, than which beneath the sky 
Heaven has not richer blessings to bestow. 
Hoare thankful feels the enthusiast patriot’s fire, 
This sacred spot which awful reverguce trod, 
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And bade the votive fabric to aspire, 
An offering to his country and his God :— 
For when the trophy to the man was rais’d, 
Twas Heaven, who lent him, in the end was prais’d. 


The terrace, that here takes an abrapt bend to the left, still con- 
tinues in its dressed state for some distance farther on, though not so 
Lroad, but confined,more like an avenue ; yet! hear that the possessor 
of this fine place, whose taste and spirit keep pace with each other, 
has it in contemplation toextend bis ride in continuation of the terrace, 
over the summit of his boundary hills for its whole length, so as tu 
take in a circuit of nine or ten miles. 

So much time had been taken up in our visits to the house in the 
morning, and so delighted were we to saunter where there was so 
much beauty to admire, in our way to, and round and up Alfred's 
Tower, that we agreed to abridge our walk, as the shades of the 
evening were advanciag, and make for our inn the nearest road. 
Wherefore, retracing our steps so far, we turned down the vale in 
which the Stour rises, from its six fountains; and not wishing to 
forestal the pleasure of examining the lower and most interesting part 
of that vale, where are concentrated the greatest attractions that the 
grounds of Stourhead can boast of, we turned up an oblique path, 
that brought us again out atthe obelisk. Our dinner was well dressed, 
as usual, and our rambles had beget us an appetite that was not 
disposed to quarrel with the cook, and fited us for enjoying our 
bottle of port by the Radstock blaze. Our conversation, as you may 
well suppose, chiefly turned on what we had seen 3 books, pictures, 
and painters, claimed a share; but Alfred’s life was discussed criti- 
cally and minutely, in doing which Jones lamented much that there 
was bo translation of the Saxon Chronicle into English, with copious 
notes, and that the old Saxon language was not more studied ; by 
the help of that well understood, he said numerous errors would be 
corrected, and contradictions reconciled in our history; we should 
draw our information purer from the spring itself, than from the 
polluted streams ata distance from the source. He said be had 
wiways been puzzled to account for the Stourten arms, till he had 
heard, since his visit to this country, what was its origin ; he Was 
therefore highly gratified by seeing the spot that bears in nature 
what the Stourton family have represented on their escutcheon ; and 
this was a bearing very characterestic of their great command, and 
particularly of their rights ip the fishery of the Stour, co-ex tensive 
with its run: this was literally tracing their consequence to its source; 
few armorial cognizances have as much meaning as this, when once 
explained. Le questioned if the Stourton crest was not a pun, being 
» been assumed on a marriage of one of 


a demimonk, and might bas 
by which their possessions were 


the Stourtons with a Le Moine, 
much increased ; and the lady beczme half a monk only, he: better 
half being than a Stourton. Jones having picked up this morning a 
Face plant he had been long in search of, is impatient to lay it out, 
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by a process he makes use of, that though dried it will never, appear 
shrivelled ; so while the botanist is busy in his hortus siccus, 1 will 
send you another extract from: my Shakespeare's unfading garland, 
viz. a few items from his journal, and a sample of his own Memoirs 
by himself. Adieu, and believe me, Your's, &c. 


To be continued. 





Treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. 
Continued from Page 513. 


so pamphlet published by Surgeon O‘Meara contains a state- 
ment directly contradictory to that of Mr. Hooke. The latter 
charges the former with being a sycopkant, and little less than a 
traitor, and asserts that he has lost his commission through hiscon- 
duct, and from thence arise some asperities which are found in his 
Exposition, and which may be forgiven when they flow from per- 
sonal feeling, and do not involve the slander of his country. Mr. 
O*Meara avers that Napoleon is il! lodged, ill fed, and annoyed—that 
“ this state of confinement and inactivity, combined with the effects 
of the climate, want of society and amusement, and the vexations 
inflicted on him, could not fail to produce disease on a man, who, 
during the preceding part of his life, had his mental and bodily facul- 
tics so actively and continually employed ; consequently HEPATITEs, 
with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

** ] can positively aver, that Napoleon Buonaparte had been, for 
some months previous to my departure from St. Helena, affected 
with symptoms of confirmed hepatites ; and that, after having given 
purgatives, and the other remedies usually prescribed in such cases, 
a fair trial, instead of diminishing, ] found that the symptoms of his 
disease aggravated daily. Apprehensive, therefore, that the result 
might be fatal, as had so frequently occurred to others afflicted with 
ihe same complaint, subsequent to my arrival in the island, I pre- 
vailed upon Napoleon to allow me to employ mercurial preparations 
which were accordingly commenced on the 11th of June, 1817, and 
continued, with some interruptions, principally produced by a severe 
catarrh, caused by the dampness and bad state of his apartments, 
the floors of which are level with the external ground, until my _te- 
moval trom Longwood on the 25th ofJuly following. 

“ Thus, itappears,” says Mr. O Meara, “ that St. Helena, 
jn addition ty the general causes of insalubrity to Europeans, which 
are inseparable from a tropical climate, has also local and peculiar 
causes for being particularly unhealthy, as the great mortality, to be 
hereafier described, amply proves. The most trifling cold, or irregu- 
Jarity, is frequently succeeded by a violent attack of dysentery, in- 
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flammation of the bowels, or fever, proving fatal in a few days, if the 
most active and efficacious practice is not instantly adopted. A 
surfeit in a child, which in Europe would require nothing more than 
« little warm water to produce evacuation, there becomes a for- 
midable disease, requiring the most powerful remedies, and, if neg- 
lected only for a few hours, terminates fatally. To Europeans, the 
climate is peculiarly unfriendly ; and, in leed, it is unfavourable to 
longevity in all subjects, even the natives, as, by an examination of 
the parish registers, it will beseen, that very few persons pass their 
forty fifth year. The most prevalent complaints amongst the human 
species are, dysenteries, inflammations of the bowels, liver affections, 
and fevers, all ofthem of a violent type. Dysenteries, especially, 
and liver affections (which are indeed frequently combined,) appear 
in the most concentrated and fatal forms, baffling the prompt exhibi- 
tion of the most active and powerful remedies; and in spite of the 
acknowledged skill and experience of several able practitioners there, 
terminate fatally, in a proportion never before witnessed in any 
British colony. 

“ The undeserved reputation for salubrity, which St. Helena has 
hitherto enjoyed, has probably arisen from its being so little known, 
except to seamen, and others, who, arriving after long voyages, were 
enchanted to find themselves on shore anywhere, like Dampier’s 
sailors ; and who, during the few days they remained, found them- 
selves relieved from scoibutic complaints by the use of the water 
cresses, with which it abounds, and from its population being small, 
and chiefly composed of natives, who, of course, did not suticr so 
much from the effects of the climate they were born in, as strangers. 
Until the arrival of the state prisoner, very few Europeans resided for 
a continuance upon the isiand ; and [ can assert, from personal ob- 
servation, that the greatest number of those now there, even of the 
officers, have suffered attacks, more or less severe, either ofdysentery 
or hepatitis ; in which number, I regret to say, I was myself included ; 
and that the opinion of the medical officers, who have bad the best 
opportunity of forming a correct opinion from actual experience on 
the island, is, that the climate is extremely unhealthy ; and, espe- 
cially, that hepatitis and dysentery prevail to an extent, and with a 
severity, not to be paralleled even in India.” 

Mr. O'Meara endeavours to show that he was not under the 
control of the Governor—certainly one of the most ridiculous ar- 
guments that ever was attempted—though put on the extreme ground 
of not being bound to obey arbitrary orders involving a violation of 
humanity, and a palpable breach of Christian charity. He mentions 
that Buonaparte has had a recent attack of apoplexy, still rejecting 
the visits of Dr. Verling, which he contends he is justified in doing, 
as well asin refusing to ride, take exercise, &c. because these things 
have the appearance of boons granted by Sir H. Lowe. 

“ Whether (says he) it would be decorous for Napoleon to receive 
any thing like one at that officer's hands, it is for the impartial reader 
to decide. Lad Napuleon attached so much importance to life as 
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the author wishes to make the public believe, there is little doubt 
but he would have embraced the above permission, under restrictions 
still more degrading than those already imposed.” 

Mr. O'Meara de preciates the ** wooden palac e,” sent from London, 
as utterly unworthy ; now, Many persons in London saw it,. and 
thought it a very fine censtruction. Bur, in truth, he conceives 
nothing good enough for the E:mperor, whose very wars with the rats 
are now a theme of lamentation, 

“ }'be rats are so numerous at Longwood, and so fearless, that 
they often assemble, even in the day tme, in flocks, to feed when the 
offal of the kitchen is thrown out, and have not unaptly been com- 
pared to broads of young chickens collected about the parent hen. 
The floors of Longwood were so perforated with their holes, as to 
resemble a sieve, Over these the servants had nailed piccesof tin, 
to keep them out. Napoleon’s dining room was particularly infested 
with them ; and it is a fact, thai one of these noxious auimals sprung 
out of his hat when he was going to put it on one day after dinner. 
The devastations committed by them were almost incredible, and 
latterly rat hunting became a “avourite sport at Longwood. . The 
chase was performed in the following manner; a little before dark 
the holes were uncovered, and entrance afforded to the game : soon 
after, five or six of the servants rushed in, with lights, sticks, and fol- 
lowed by dogs, covered the holes as fast as possible, and attached the 
tats,who, when driven to desperation, made a vigorvus defence, 
assailed the dogs, and sometimes even the men, by running up their 
legs and bitingthem. Sixteen were killed in this manner in less 
than half an hour in one of the rooms.” 


To be continued. 





DESCRIPTION OF TIMBUCTOO., 


From Lieutenant Colonel Fitzclarence’s Journal of a Route across India to 
England in 1817-1818. 


\ J HAT has caused most interest amongst us, is a discovery we 

have made that Hadjee ‘Talub Lei Jelow, as well as several 
others on board, have been several times at ‘Timbuctoo on commercial 
speculations ; and, as the governor is very communicative, be has 
answered a number of questions putto hin by Captain Dundas and 
myself; As we were well aware of the diversity of opinions respect- 
ing the size and situation of that city, it was the first subject to which 
we drew his attention. Upon inquiring about ‘Tombuctwo the Hadjee 
laughed at our pronunciation, the name of the city being Timbueteo: 
it is .aboat two hours’ jouraev from the great river. He says ibe 
king of ‘Timbuctoo is a negro, and resides at Kabra, which is the port 
of Timbuctoo, being upon the Nijer. ‘The houses, he states, are low 
and mean: the inhabitants have no shops, but there are. stalls -for 


selling the necessaries of life under leather tents. The habitation 
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ate built of clay and loose stones, thongh some of them must be 
two stories high, from their having stairs. He says there are mosques 
at Timbuctoo, which agrees with the evidence of Hadjee Benata, who 
asserts ‘“* that there are Mahometans there,” and some of ** no reli- 
gion at all :” while Hadjee Talub’s account is, that all the religions 
are tolerated : the majority of the inhabitants are, according to his 
description, negroes. The cow at'Timbuctoo hasa hump upon its 
shoulder, and appears rather larger than the Indian cow: these the’ 
natives tide on. In 1807 the king’s name was Beobkier, that of the 
queen Fatima : the dress of the latter is represented to be a short 
blue petticoat with a stripe of lace; his was said to have cost 100 
dollars at Timbuctoo. With respect to the Nijer, he states, that it 
runs towards the east, or, as he terms it, towards ,Meeca. He has 
invariably cabled it the Nile, but another person on board, of the 
name of Liadjee Benata (whose bad state of health for a length: 
of time, prevented ovr gaining much information from him,) 
calls it Dan, but confirrs the interesting fact which was 
so long contested, of the river running to theeast. The Nijer is te- 
ported to be a quarter of a mile broad at Kabra, but ia the summer 
itis much more considerable. Hadjee ‘Valab has understood that 
the river runs into a large fresh water sea in the interior of the country,’ 
which be calls Behur Soldan; that from this seathe Nile of Egypt 
takes its rise, so that he calls it the same river; and that half-way to 
Cairo there are great fulls and cataracts which prevent boats from 
passing. This account of the source of the Nili may however, be 
reasonably doubted. ‘The boats on the river are of a middling size, 
flat-bottomed, having no sails, and being constructed without nails. 
They are formed of the bark of trees, and some of them are as large 
as a frigate’s launch, or about twenty eight feet long. Our informant, 
Hadyee Talub, adds, that crocodiles abound in the river, are very 
voracious, and are taken by being harpooned with aa mstrument 
with frve prongs. ‘There are vast quantities of fish ia the Nijer,: 
which, from their colour and size, are supposed to be salmon. Hadjee 
Benata states, that Timbuctoo is three times the size of Alexandria ; 
and Hadjee ‘Taiub conceives the population to be about 60,000, and 
represents their character as being good and friendly, though he has 
heard of people being shot for theft, and of offenders being beat on 
the: back with the skin of an animal dried and cut into thongs. He 
says there are cocua nuts and daics in abundance, and water melons 
in great plenty, but all grow wild, there being no garden whatever. 
The woods in the neighbourhood of ‘Timbuctoo are described as being 
full of game, and lions and beasts of prey are often seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. Hares and rabbits are in vast quantities ; and 
the only dog they have is a greyhound, which is trained to catch 
these animals : cats they havenone. ‘The city is well supplied wi.h 
every kind of provision, and itis customary for the natives to eat 
elephant’s flesh, which animal is stated to exist in immense berds in 
the vicinity. Their flesh appeared palatable to Hadjee Talub, 
tasting like beef, but being quite white. ‘They are ferocious animals, 
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and will attack single persons, which obliges men who ride alone to 
carry a horn to frighten them away. There are two methods of 
hunting the elephants, one by driving them into the river, where 
men, by swimming, get on their backs, and cut and destroy them ; 
the other, by driving them into pits, and there Sutchering them: a 
few are tamed. 

As to their commerce, it is carried on between Fez and Timbuctoo 
gencrally by caravans, which leave the former place in March and 
October, as doesthat of Mecca at the same season. The articles 
which sell best at Timbuctoo, are salt, tobacco, European scarlet 
cloth, and English printed cottons, besides pistols and guns. This 
traffic returns elephants’ teeth (of which two are so large as to be a 
Joad for a camel,) slaves, and gold. The gold is generally in small 
yags, in each of which is an ounce, valued at fifteen dollars: it is 
extremely pure and fine : they have also pieces of gold weighing 
about five ounces. This precious article is very common, and comes 
from the south west, where it is found in great quantities. The 
negroes wear bracelets and other ornaments of this metal, and 
Hadjee has presented Captain Dundas with some gold articles, con- 
sisting of part of a necklace, a pair of car rings, and some braids for 
the hair, similar to the filagree work of the archipelago of the Eastern 
Seas ; which be states that the workmen manufactured as they do 
in Java and Sumatra, in the house of theit employer, by whom they 
are hired like journeymen, The price of a male slave is from six- 
teen to twenty dollars. 

He speaks of a tribe called Shullahs, who are a savage race, 
living in leather tents, and of a warlike and brave spirit. ‘They dress 
with the turban, and place 1tin many folds round their head and 
face, so as to project a great way, serving as a guard, and leaving 
only the eye uncovered. ‘They are armed with a long sword, sharp 
on both sides, though some of them carry a javelin. For defence 
they have a shield made of leather, about five feet long and four 
broad, which covers their whule petsons. Their dress consists of a 
blue shirt and white trowsers. He represents the women as being 
very fat, and having a protuberance behind like the Hottentot wo- 
nen of whom we have heard so much. The Shulla!s reccivea cer- 
tain tribute from the negroes of Timbuctoo, and never cross the river. 
During the Summer they remain two days’ journey to the east, but 
in Winter come close to the city. Their women perform all the 
agricultural labours in the field. 

We made inquiries respecting the caravans from Fez to Timbuctoo, 
and from Timbuctoo in various other directions. Ile says he 
travelled by the regular caravan in three months and ten days from 
Fez to Timbuctoo, but the year after he went the same journey with 
a guide and two guards in twenty nine days, on a herrie, performing 
fourdays’ journey in one. There is no want of water during the 
Winter time ; but hordes of Arabs attack travellers at that season. 
The herrie is mentiyned as being the fleetest animal that can be con- 
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ceived ; it is like a dromedary, but is as superior in speed to the 
generality, as a race horse is to a cart horse. 

There runs a tradition that there was at one time a regular caravan 
from Timbuctoo direct to Cairo, but the distracted state of the 
country has of late rendered it so unsafe as to prevent it altogether. 
Indeed, as two Shullahs accompanied the caravan from Fez to Mecca, 
having come from Timbuctoo for that purpose, Captain Dundas 
thinks, in which Hadjee Talub agrees with him,that there is now 
no direct communication between that city and Cairo. With respect 
to intercourse toward the east and south eust, our traveller speaks of 
Houssa, being a considerable city, is only halfway between it and 
Fez. Itis described to be a place of great traffic, where the cloth 
used by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo is manufactured. Neither 
he nor Hadjee Benata know any thing of Wassana, although they are 
acquainted with a large place, twenty days’ journey south east from 
Timbuctov, called Massan. Indeed the latter states that his mether 
came from thence. Beyond this place, to the south east, are a people 
who eat their prisoners. 





PERSIAN PIRATES. 
From Lieutenant Heude’s Voyage up the Persian Gult. 


7 pirates of the gulf are composed of various Arab tribes ; the 
chief of these, the Joassmees of Rassel Kymer, being, however, 
intimately connected with the Wahabees, (a power already acknow- 
ledged) our government has felt reluctant to engage in hostilities, and 
hence arises the impunity they boast. Their fleetis said to consist 
ofsixty large, and between eight and nine hundred vessels of a 
smaller size; with 18 or 19 thousand men on board. Their history 
reaches back toa very remote antiquity ; as the empire of the pirate 
King, seizing (as described in the Koran of Ebn Hankal) on every 
valuable ship, is said to have been known prior to the deliverance 
from Egypt of the children of Israel. ‘The Wahabees, in particular 
first mentioned by Niebuhr, are also noticed as springing from the 
province of Nedsjed ; where Moseillama, the great contemporary 
opponent of M*homet, first propagated the doctrines of his faith. 
These are probably the same with the Mobeyyidites, or the Sufid 
Jamehgians (as they are called by the Persians,) who were anciently 
followers of Hakem Ebn Hashem ; sometimes called Al Molkanna, 
and Al Borkai (or the veiled)by the Arabs Hakem Ebn Hashem, their 
prophet, gained a number of proselytes in Nakhshab and Khash ; 
giving out that the Divinity resided in his person, and descended to 
him from Adam, and through the Prophets that had appeared. He 
acquired great power, but being at last besieged by the Calif’s forces, 
he poisoned and burnt his wives, children, and concubines, and threw 
himself into the flames, in the 163d year of the Ieigera, promising 
his followers he would again appear. 
Vou. 59. 4M 
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The pirates of the gilph,at various times, have proved equally 
hostile to the trade of Portugal and our own ; some of their ships 
catrying as many as forty guns, with acrew of three hundred men. In 
1818, they seized the Hon. Company’s cruiser, the Sylph, with the 
‘Persian Secretary attached to our mission on board, and had _pro- 
“€eedéed tothe murdering of the crew, when the dreadful work was ar- 
rested, and the survivors rescued by the interposition of his Majesty’s 
“ship the Nereid ; which engaged and sunk the pirates, aftera short, but 
well contésted fight. Subsequent to this, the Minerva merchantman, 
Captain Hepgood, was attacked by a fleet consisting of 55 ships and 
‘dows carrying together upWards of 5000 men. After a distant fight 
of two days, the Arabs contrived to run her on board, and attacking 
from their poops obtained possession of her decks. The issue of the 
contest is'almost too horrible to obtain belief or bear the relation. 
Covered with wounds, and sinking into death, Captain Hopgood per- 
ceived the impossibility of saving his ship; he delivered bis only re- 
maining pistol to one of his mates, with strict injunctions to proceed 
to the magazine, and to blow her up at the moment the Arabs should 
board. It had been glorious to their memory, and eminently advanta= 
gceous to future navigators, had the command been carried into effect. 
Once below, however, the mate, only thought of his own safety, and 
ran to hide himself; the boarding proved successful, and resistance 
wasatanend. If was then the deliberate work of death began: 
and with all those circumstances of a barbarous solemnity, and all 

‘those superstitious ceremonies that were calculated to increase the 
‘horrors of the scene. The ship was purified, with water, with prayers 
ahd perfumes. Singly and bound, the victiins were‘ then brought 
forth ;’and whilst shouts of exultation, ‘and ‘Allah! Abkar! re- 
sounded from every side, they were mate to stret¢h out their throats 
to retcive the Knife; and were offered up as @ ptopitiatory sacrifice. 
Allah il Allah! “ There is no God,” and the scene closed. A single 
‘and mutilated individual was alone spared, and landed at the next 
port, to convey the dreadful intelligence. 

In 1809, We rejoice to add, this great outrage on humanity was 
punished by cur Government; Rass al Kymer was stormed, and 
53 of the Pirates’ largest ships destroyed ; and it was not till 1816 
that these wretches dared again to appear in licentious force. 


SARCASTIC REPROOF. 


‘A Person had been telling many incredible stories: in order to 

repress this impertinence, Professor Engel, who happened to be 
pregent, said, “ But, gentlemen, all this amounts to very little, when 
I Gan assure you that the celebrated organist, Abbe Vogler, once 
imitated a thunderstorm so well, that for miles round all the milk 


turned sour ! 
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VERNAL DELIGHTS. 


EW buds adorn the verdant robe of spring, 
Whose head is crowned wit gems of living flowers, 
Aad birds, blithe minstrels of her leafy bowers, 
Their melodies of love with rapture sing. 
Fresh breezes of the west their incense fling, 

As April clouds descend in fertile showers, 

And genial sunshine lights the dancing hours, 
Hill, wood, and dale, with sounds of pleasure ring. 
The summer fruit, and’ harvest to provide, 

Since heaven and earth with human toil conspire, 
Let health and beauty, at their vernal tide, 

The brightest recompense of truth acquire, 

* Arrest the golden moments as they glide, 

And gather wisdom’s bloom ere youth expire. 


* ‘Ora la vita breve e’t foco e’l tempo 


Monstrarimi altro’ sentier di gir al cielo, 
E di far frutto, non pur tiori e frondi.—Perranrea. 


pf 





THE BROKEN: RUDDER. 


Broken rudder, driven o’er, 
"h’ Had fontd its way wpon the send, 
From where thé vessel; now no more, 
Was wrecked apon a foreign strand. 


Fancy might rouse her busy train, 
And paint the storm in horrid view 

Of the sad widow’s fate complain, 
As well as mourn the hapless crew 


So oft is told this tale of woe, 
So oft the danger of the seas, 
That if the tears of pity flow, 
They’re scattered by the lightest breeze. 


But who observes the broken state 
Of what was once the vessel’s guide, 
Must think too on the wretched state 
To which humanity’s allied, 
Unseen, in ali the pompous course 
Of the proud gailey’s prosp’rous sail, 
Is the small belm that lends its force 
In adverse or in friendly gale. 


An@ tiark too, in this rudder’s lot, 
Phat lies unowned, unheeded by, 
The fate of services forgot, 
And wasted ip their rch supply. 
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Here may we trace the fallen power 
Of him who propp’d the tottering state, 
Till ia an uopropitious hour 
He saw in frowns the Monarch’s hate. 


The broken warrior bere we view, 

With years, and wounds, and scars, alone, 
Bereft of all for service due, 

Though bright bis day of glory shone. 


Or, bent with years, the hoary sage 
Ia penury may reach the tomb, 
Whose precepts io life’s early stage 
Dispelled the mists of error’s gloom. 


In every state of life we trace 
Some broken relic in decay; 
Though gifted once with every grace, 
Now useless, scattered, thrown away. D. 





On contemplating the Alps after Recovery from Sickness. 





H! ye unbending glaciers! if ye be 
Aught more than human view may contemplate— 

If on your crowned heads the Deity 
Rests his bright foot eternal, when in state 
He bends arrayed in lightomgs—consccrate 
Then stand for ever. Perchance your heaven-ward look 
Iafused such feeling, strong and elevate, 
That madness in the soul’s bright temple shook— 
Sileot ye pointed high—I read as from a book. 


Sacred ye are—The very eye of God 

Darts roses on ye as it shuts at even— 

The earthquake on your breast hath never trod— 
Nor in vast fragments have your limbs been riven— 
Nor through your beart the red volcano driven, 
That foams ia lava cataracts from its bound ; 

Or flings its blazing columus up to heaven, 

Sinking in darkening ashes on the ground- 

Thus Hecla, Etna feel, and all, save ye, around, 


And Ob! thou viewless spirit, who dost breathe 

Life on the world, whose home is on the seas, 

And plains, and mountain summits, and beneath 
This earth, whose couriers are the storm and breeze; 
Whose children, the gay birds, the beasts, the trees ; 
And we (the monarchs of mortality) 

And whatso’er hath being. ‘That thou didst please 
To draw from me the mind's calamity, 

I thank thee—Thou hast given the world again to me. 


For not alone with Alpine heights my soul 
Communed in silence. *Twas from forests deep ; 
The everlasting ocean, that doth roll 

Bursting in thundering billows ’gainst the steep ; 
The rainbow, that when summer vapours weep, 
Arches the sky; the free and sightless wind ; 

The moon, the sun, and (jast) those fires that keep 
Nightly their starry watch. From all my mind 
Caught light, and strength, and joy—to no one aid confined. — 








